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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Logical Community and the Difference of ' Discernibles. J. Mark Baldwin. 

Psych. Rev., XIV, 6, pp. 395-402. 

This article is an extract from the fourteenth chapter of the second 
volume of Thought and Things. By ' logical community ' is meant that 
aspect of the meaning of judgment in virtue of which it holds for more than 
one individual. The process ordinarily known as generalization in logic is 
one in which a community in meaning arises. The so-called * singular ' 
judgment gets its generalization only through this character of community. 
Where one single object is actually experienced by different persons, as in 
the case of the 'falling' star, its meaning as a single object for the different 
observers can become logical if community of experience takes the place 
of extensive quantity. Again, in the event of a single object being ex- 
perienced by a single person only, the meaning is generalized, not through 
extensive quantity, but through community ; the judgment of identity is 
based on the individual's recurrent experience, but possesses the character 
of community wherein consists its claim upon other minds. But when 
recurrent experience fails to establish the judgment of identity, the experi- 
ences are read as different objects. Here enters the principle of the 
' identity of indiscernibles, ' usually associated with the name of Leibniz, 
over against which may be set a principle called the ' difference of discern- 
ibles.' In terms of the present paper, the former means that, in the 
absence of discernible difference, two or more objects are judged to be one 
and the same in recurrent experience ; the latter means that in recurrent 
experience a single object, by reason of difference discerned in its appear- 
ances, is rendered more than one. The former is illustrated in the case of 
the paranoiac who feels that everybody is persecuting him ; the latter, in 
the case of the individual we call * subjective,' who always sees in our con- 
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duct, however uniform, varied signs of change. Within the meaning of 

community two modes are distinguished : community ' for whom,' where 

judgment is universally held; and community 'by whom,' where the 

judgment is held by a certain number only. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

The Idea of Development and its Application to History. G. Galloway. 

Mind, No. 64, pp. 506-534. 

Aristotle read the meaning of becoming as a transition from potential to 
actual existence, — a transition which is based on the presence even in 
natural organisms of an intelligible form or constitutive idea. For Mill, the 
succession of historical phenomena is to be explained by an extended appli- 
cation of the principle of causal connection. For Hegel, it is to be inter- 
preted through the idea of development. If the end does not operate 
throughout, the process is not intelligible. Phrases like the ' development 
of art ' are misleading ; for they suggest that the particular type of culture 
has a vital principle within it, whereas in truth a phase of culture only 
exists as an element in the self-conscious life of individual persons. Mental 
development is throughout teleological. Psychical events in men are the 
kernel of history, but these events are not intelligible apart from the social 
and spiritual environment which supports them. It is given to a few indi- 
viduals in each generation to find an answer to the problems of progress ; 
the problems themselves have been set by the historic life of humanity. 
There is a continuity in history, and perhaps it is progressive. However, 
neither a perfect final state in time nor an endless process in time is satis- 
factory as a goal. The facts appear to necessitate the acceptance of some 
form of transcendency. By insisting on the inner relation of each personal 
life to the eternal, it seems possible to do justice to personal values, and like- 
wise to maintain that the meaning of history is being realized at each step 
of the temporal process. Thus, in virtue of the solidarity of personal and 
social good, we can vindicate the idea of development in history. 

M. Molloy. 

Professor Baillie's ' Idealistic Construction of Experience.' R. F. Alfred 

Hoernle. Mind, No. 64, pp. 549-571. 

Knowledge or experience is not, in Professor Baillie' s phraseology, an 
' adjective ' of the mind or an event in the mind, in contrast with the world 
outside, but it is the very substance of the mind, its most concrete form of 
existence. There are some points in the working out of this theory of 
experience which Professor Baillie does not give a satisfactory account of. 
That many individual consciousnesses have an identical content does not 
imply that this content is itself a * self-consciousness. ' The explanation of 
the problem of evil also requires a fuller discussion. Another difficult point 
is to determine the sense in which the Hegelian uses the word ' Experience. ' 
Is there no distinction between experience 'for us ' and ' for the Absolute '? 
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Is there no experience except that of individual minds ? The view that 
experience is found only in finite centres seems to elevate a purely empiri- 
cal distinction into an ultimate metaphysical fact. Any theory which even 
seems to reduce the world to an accident of the existence of finite minds 
violates the fundamental need of true Idealism. Is the order of Experience 
from Sensation up to Religion to be understood as logical, or historical, 
or both ? The problem at the bottom of this ambiguity is the old puzzle 
about existence and essence. Professor Baillie deals with the problem of 
essence rather than with that of existence. 

M. Molloy. 

Immediacy, Mediacy, and Coherence. The Editor. Mind, No. 65, pp. 

20-47. 

The view that all knowledge is mediated by representative contents is a 
fallacy due to the supposed impossibility of otherwise explaining erroneous, 
imaginative, and universal concepts. But none of these have being only 
for thought. The universal is real as a common nature shared by the par- 
ticulars, possibilities are always related to some universal, and error pre - 
supposes knowledge of logical possibilities at least. However, cognition 
may be mediate in another sense, in so far as it comes to us through infer- 
ence or in some way analogous to inference. In this sense, it is obvious 
that not all knowledge can be mediate. The immediate element in it is of 
two kinds : (1) The immediacy which is exemplified by self-evident prop- 
ositions in so far as they are self-evident ; (2) the immediacy of a feeling 
or sensation as actually felt or ' sensed.' The second is the type of imme- 
diacy discussed here. What is thus immediately given is never entirely 
isolated, but always cognized as part of a context. On the other hand, it 
is equally impossible to separate the implications from the datum. The 
test of truth involves both coherence and immediacy as its essentially 
correlated aspects. Mere immediacy would contribute nothing to the 
development of knowledge ; and, in the end, truth cannot be recognized 
merely through its coherence with other truth. In the absence of imme- 
diate cognition, the principle of coherence would be like a lever without a 
fulcrum. To this objection, the adherents of coherence as the sole test 
reply that systematic coherence involves mutual support. This is, how- 
ever, not always the case. The prediction based on an hypothesis does 
not support it, but only the empirical verification of the prediction, which 
contains an immediate datum. They also urge that the immediate ceases 
to be immediate in becoming mediated, and that immediacy is an imper- 
fection attaching to finite knowledge. But immediacy is not merely the 
absence of mediation. It has a positive character of its own, else there 
would be nothing to mediate ; and, in this positive sense, it is not destroyed 
by mediation. The immediation of the mediate, which we call ' verifica- 
tion,' is just as essential as the mediation of the immediate, which we call 
' explanation. ' Ideally perfect knowledge must be conceived not only as 
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completely mediated but also as completely immediate. The interdepend- 
ence of cognitions presupposes their relative independence. Even in 
affirming that any one part is dependent on the whole, we affirm that it is 
dependent not only on the other parts but on itself ; in other words, we 
affirm that it is relatively independent. Another objection may be raised 
to the view here advocated. It is stated that judgments must be more or 
less transformed in entering into relations with other judgments, and that, 
therefore, all judgments in so far as they are unmediated must be false. 
This is Bradley's argument. The first half of the statement is quite true ; 
but the second does not follow. An unmediated judgment never fails to 
affirm its conditions, or its partiality, at least implicitly ; and its further 
mediation and transformation, even for perfect knowledge, does not involve 
its falsity, but, on the contrary, presupposes its truth, and brings out its 
full significance. E. H. Hollands. 

Nsn-Phenomenality and Otherness. Hubert Foston. Mind, No. 65, 

pp. 1-19. 

This article deals with the psychological sources of the belief in ' non- 
phenomenal ' reality. (I) Touch does not arouse the belief, unless it be 
active touch. The active consciousness is sui generis ; it cannot be re- 
duced to sensation, and the phrase ' sensations of resistance ' begs the ques- 
tion. It is peculiarly adapted to arouse the belief in objective reality, for 
it always transcends the presented content of experience. This is seen in 
the attempt to realize an unattained end, and in the effort of attention to 
get hold of undisclosed perceptual facts, which are simply implied, neither 
represented nor known. (II) When thought construes experience on a 
basis of causation, we supply unperceived links between points of percep- 
tual experience. Thus, while activity seems essentially to posit in the 
object an inaccessible point of tendency, beyond experience, thought, on 
different lines, inevitably supplements phenomenal experience with the 
postulation of a sphere consisting largely of non -phenomenal being never 
coming within experience. (Ill) Feeling is a non-phenomenal element 
in experience. Pleasure elusively glides back into the subjective region 
whenever we try to observe it. A painful state either loses its pain when 
observed, or else, if the pain seriously persists, it does so as a mys- 
terious threat to my living being, towards which I cannot adopt the 
attitude of an attentive observer of phenomena. In short, pleasure and 
pain are never phenomena, but rather exist to bring meaning to bear 
upon them. Our whole poignant consciousness of what feeling is, and 
not the mere attachment of feeling to certain representative phenomena 
rather than others, is the especial basis of our belief in the real existence 
of other men. No philosophy can safely neglect impulses so essential to 
mental life as these. We have no right to assume that the theoretical 
residual mind thus constructed would be either self-consistent or a reason- 
able basis for a philosophy. 

E. H. Hollands. 
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Pragmatisme, humanisme, et verite. A. Lalande. Rev. Ph., XXXIII, 

1, pp. 1-27. 

The essential thesis of Pragmatism is useful and just, — just, in its insist- 
ence on particular and observable facts as the basis of truth Truth is a 
value, that which works in particular cases and unifies experience demon- 
strably by the scientific process. James, Schiller, and Dewey agree that 
the idea which, as part of our experience, helps us to enter into relations in 
a satisfying way with our experience is truth. Yet experience is not infi- 
nitely variable in arrangement ; some truths have become fixed ; yet it was 
our needs which fixed them. Reality is ever transforming itself by means 
of our wishes and thoughts. But how can truth meet individual needs, 
since in every individual there are opposing needs and tendencies ? Hence 
the weakness of general formulas which test truth by actual achievement. 
To decide truth thus, one must believe true all that he personally and 
momentarily needs, or abrogate the principle of contradiction ; or else, re- 
jecting distinctions of subjective and objective, one must signify by need an 
impersonal and logical demand, asking for the tendencies and needs whose 
satisfaction guarantees a logical value to the thought which satisfies them. 
It should be clear that we cannot pass from our needs to our truths, but 
from truths unanimously conceived to the needs they satisfy. Our collec- 
tive thought, conceived as an ideal, is God. Schiller seems to doubt this 
convergence, and merely supposes as ideal a vague harmony which will 
be the future state of the world created by our effort. Yet Schiller testifies 
indirectly to the necessity for final agreement, in admitting that truths are 
unified and validated by relation to a Supreme Good. And the fact that the 
very idea of humanity is increasingly intelligible gives us the right to believe 
in a final unity, be it placed at infinity. Moreover, if the world be plastic 
enough to satisfy all our needs and desires, how can it fail to satisfy a need 
so powerful and continued as the final unity which all our efforts at justice 
and science presuppose ? Man has always performed an act of pragmatic 
faith in positing the unity of truth and has been justified by increasing 
success. 

C. West. 

Realism and the Physical World. E. B. McGilvary. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., IV, 25, pp. 683-692. 

A new form of an old argument against realism urges that qualities per- 
ceived must all be numerically identical with actual qualities or none can 
be. Why may not some be identical and some different ? The question 
arises : Can we furnish a criterion for distinguishing the two classes ? Cer- 
tain tests can be found. The first is that of common experience. In case 
this is challenged by some who do not share it, it must be supplemented by 
that of coherence. Schiller's objection to the latter, that the conscious- 
ness which condemns a dream experience is not the same which experi- 
enced it, is not effective. An inductive element now enters. To secure 
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greater coherence, a world of independent objects is postulated. Still 
another criterion of objectivity is irradiation of differences. It is impos- 
sible to verify realism ; only reasons can be given for it. This view com- 
bines immediatism and pragmatism ; for immediate experience presents the 
qualities from which, by means of these pragmatic tests, we choose those 
which can be consistently assumed to have independent reality. We con- 
stantly learn more concerning these and must assume that all reality is 
ultimately knowable. C. H. Williams. 

The Physiological Argument against Realism. E. B. McGilvary. J. 

of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., IV, 22, pp. 589-601. 

Since an object gives rise to different sensations under different condi- 
tions of the sense organs, some conclude that all sensations are dependent 
on brain processes and so subjective. If so, brain events, too, should be 
subjective and appear in consciousness. This difficulty cannot be met by 
substituting • possible perceptions ' for brain events, for these perceptions 
are not possible under the actual conditions. We have not a priori any 
right to say that an object is not really perceived. Nor does the objection 
that there are intermediate objects hold, for the original object conditions 
its variations as an object of awareness through these. This awareness 
remains the same, though details change. So consciousness is not a func- 
tion of the brain, in the strict sense. To the question as to how a past re- 
ality, e. g., a star whose light has been a year in coming, can be present 
in consciousness, realism replies that it is the same object in different rela- 
tions. If it be asked how one can be immediately aware of what is not 
immediately present, we reply that, when the ambiguity of the word ' im- 
mediately ' is removed, there is no difficulty here. The question as to why 
there is awareness cannot be answered ; we must simply accept facts. The 
physiological argument reacts against idealism ; e. g., Strong is forced to 
admit that the object is past and the perception present, i. e., the object is 
temporally independent of the awareness. The argument proves realism. 

C. H. Williams. 

The Universe as Philosopher. L. P. Jacks. The Hibbert Journal, VI, 

1, pp. 18-36. 

Any complete philosophy must explain itself as part of the All-of-things 
concerning which it theorizes. This truth is always fading away and need- 
ing to be revived, and the present article is a plea for its revival. Dualism. 
Naturalism, and Pragmatism are signal examples of its neglect. The type 
of thinker most commonly met with to-day is one who violently seizes a 
point of view outside the problem he is seeking to answer. The frequency 
of this error is largely due to the great part played in Western life and 
thought by the relation of private ownership. We speak of • my experi- 
ence ' in a way which is quite incomprehensible to the Hindu ; and, while 
' my science ' would be absurd, * my philosophy ' passes current every- 
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where. For any form of Monism, however, it should be self-evident that 
no interpretation is valid which fails to account for its own presence as an 
organic factor in the All-of-things. This is by no means a novel doctrine, 
and in it Philosophy is at one with Religion. Our thoughts, as well as our 
wills "are ours to make them Thine." Every system of philosophy, so 
far as it is true, the Monist must regard as a self-confession of Reality. 
But if Nature is one, she surely cannot be simultaneously in two, or twenty 
minds about her own constitution. How is it possible to read the Monism 
of Spinoza, the Dualism of Martineau, the Pluralism of James, as the self- 
confessions of a Single Being ? This difficulty will be considered in another 
article. E. H. Hollands. 

The Alchemy of Thought. L. P. Jacks. The Hibbert Journal, VI, 2, 

pp. 401-421. 

In the previous article, * ' The Universe as Philosopher, ' ' philosophy was 
defined as the self-confession of Reality, and the question arose : How 
then can there be such radical differences between philosophies ? But from 
the other side it can be argued with equal cogency that the philosopher 
creates his world, since to interpret experience is to control it. This is 
certainly an extreme contradiction ; but in its very extremeness lies the 
hope of its solution, and, along with it, of the proposed question. The 
opposite conclusions are not only intelligible but necessary, for the very 
reason that they lie within the unity of a universal Self-consciousness. 
No system of philosophy has any meaning out of relation to the systems 
from which it differs. What, for example, would become of Pragmatism, 
if there were no Idealism to reject ? Philosophy is an organic whole, 
the logical prius of all the philosophies, and that system comes nearest 
to absolute truth which shows the largest capacity for taking up the others 
into itself by means of the principle which is the living spring of them all. 
If we conceive of God as the immanent life of all thought, it involves the 
admission that not only is a plurality of self-expressions compatible with 
the unity and self-consciousness of the whole, but it is an inherent logical 
necessity, if we are to speak of God in any of the terms that are applicable 
to Spirit. 

E. H. Hollands. 

William James et V experience religieuse. £mile Boutroux. Rev. de 
Met., 16, 1, pp. 1-27. 

James studies religion from its inner aspect, which is the principal one. 
His method is that of radical empiricism. The psycho-physiological en- 
semble of which religious phenomena form a part is first considered ; then 
these are distinguished from concomitant and related phenomena, and the 
religious element proper is established. Finally, the value of the fact thus 
arrived at is determined. Boutroux summarizes James's account of the 
various religious phenomena. Religion is the consciousness of our partici- 
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pating in a power greater than ourselves, the desire of collaborating with 
that power in deeds of love, of concord, of peace. Religion is an essen- 
tially personal affair ; there are as many forms of religious experience as 
there are individuals. In justifying the rational value of religious experi- 
ence, James attacks his problem from the so-called pragmatic viewpoint. 
He judges the tree from its fruits. The fruit of religious life is sanctity. 
Faith is not only a sufficient, but a necessary condition of some of its 
effects. Religion is useful, and in certain cases indispensable. What else 
does it require in order to be true ? Thus, setting out from religious ex- 
periences, a theory of religion itself is developed. Being experimental, 
like science, has religion the same claim to our adherence as science? 
According to some, religious experience is different from scientific experi- 
ence. The relative persistence of religion is but a survival destined to dis- 
appear before the impersonal, verifiable, scientific experience. James, 
however, maintains that, if the two experiences be not identical, neither is 
their verification. Religion and science, verifiable each in its own way, 
will be co-eternal. Religion is the greatest possible realization of the 
human ego. Science is rather the selection and classification of all that 
can be an object of clear and distinct knowledge, the sum-total of which is 
the so-called objective world. Science is not only incapable of replacing 
religion, but it cannot dispense with subjective reality which is the basis 
of religion. The apparent opposition between science and religion is the 
result of an artificial definition of both, of identifying science with physical 
science, and religion with the set of dogmas which symbolize it. Religious 
experience is just as useful and authentic as the scientific. It is even more 
immediate and concrete, vaster and deeper ; it is presupposed by and im- 
plied in scientific experience. This is no logical theory of James's. It is 
rather the comprehension of the religious experience itself in its complexity, 
clearly and penetratingly analysed. Science and religion are bound to 
each other. Both have the same goal, the welfare and power of man ; the 
same method, experience, induction, hypothesis ; the same field, human 
consciousness, religion dealing with the whole and science with but a part. 
Scientists may contend that, in the first place, the ' experience ' of James 
is no experience, scientifically speaking. Scientific experience affirms, not 
that something seems to me to be thus and thus, but that something is. 
Yet does science exhaust all experience ? Is not scientific experience of a 
derived and artificial nature, related to a real experience of life and reality, 
which would thus be the first and the true experience ? Religious experi- 
ence is not by itself objective. It is faith that gives it an objective char- 
acter. Belief or faith is at the heart of all knowledge. Again, the title 
' religious ' has been denied to James's experience. None the less it is 
the belief implicit in the religious experience, which characterizes it both as 
experience and as religious. If feeling is the soul of religion, belief and 
institutions are its heart. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Nature of Feeling and Will and Their Relations. Wilbur M . Urban . 

Psych. Rev., XIV, 5, pp. 299-314. 

The problem of feeling and will depends upon the distinction between 
appreciative and non-appreciative description. The distinction between 
feeling as passive and will as active is an appreciative distinction. When 
these distinctions are taken to apply to content from which meaning has 
been abstracted, contradictions arise. Dualistic theories take the distinc- 
tion as non-appreciative and ultimate ; while monistic theories insist that 
the distinctions are either appreciative or are 'pure logical artifacts,' and 
that there is an identity of feeling elements underlying all these distinctions. 
Dualistic theories try to reduce the relations between feeling and will to 
causal psychic determination, (a) Psychological hedonism maintains that 
feeling as a passive state is the effect of content. But there are impulses 
which have no conscious hedonic antecedent. It is shown that this is a 
virtual acceptance of the ' identity ' theory. (J>) The second theory of de- 
pendence is that all feelings have as their necessary antecedent some phase 
of conscious conation. But certain emotions, as surprise and fear, appear 
without any conative experience as their antecedent. In any case, the 
causal relation can be made universal only by supplementing immediate 
experience with hypothetical conceptual constructions. The conclusion, 
therefore, is that the dependence of feeling on conation can be established 
only when we modify our proposition to read conation or conative disposi- 
tion. The • monistic ' theory denies that the distinction of feeling and will 
is fundamental. Wundt holds that feeling and will presuppose each other ; 
and that the distinction between them is due to the point of view, and 
therefore purely conceptual. Brentano held a similar view, prior to 
Wundt. He held that affective volitional meanings form a continuous 
series, where distinction is relative and conceptual. The dualist must 
show at what point feeling ends and conation begins. Hence efforts to mark 
off the active and passive aspects of experience must prove unsuccessful. 
And this gives positive ground for our definition of worth as 'affective- 
volitional meaning.' This distinction, made by the monistic theory, is one 
of recognitive and selective meaning. The passive and active are differ- 
ences of genetic mode. Feeling and desire are differences of functional 
meaning, not of content. The worth of an object is its affective-volitional 
meaning, and is given in feeling attitudes in which there is always reference 
to conation. Feeling always presupposes conative tendency ; and desire, 
feeling disposition. The disposition is the significant concept in the 
definition. E. Jordan. 

A Fourth Progression in the Relation of Body and Mind. R. W. Sel- 

lars. Psych. Rev., XIV, 5, pp. 315-328. 

According to Baldwin, there are three ' progressions ' : (1) The projective 
progression, which reads : projects become personal-pr. and thing-pr. ; (2) 
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the subjective progression, which reads : personal-pr. become subject-self 
and object-self ; and (3) the ejective progression, which reads : object-self 
becomes mind and body, — the last alone representing complete dualism of 
body and mind. A further progress in this relation of body and mind the 
author calls "a fourth progression." It is a new progression entirely differ- 
ent from the other three progressions ; it arises as the consequence of a 
changed standpoint, and may be designated the progression of ' duplica- 
tion. ' Recent writers regard the mind-body relation as capable of treat- 
ment in psychology as a methodological distinction rather than a meta- 
physically existential one. Certain of its expounders arrive at their view 
by means of an analysis of the genetic conditions under which the mind- 
body differentiation first makes itself felt in the experience of the individual. 
Others attain the position by a flank movement, emphasizing, to begin with, 
the insoluble contradictions with which one is met when the distinction is 
treated as resting on existential differences in the primordial elements in 
the cosmos. Thus, considerable unanimity has been developing of late 
years in regard to the methodological character of the theories of physi- 
ology and psychology in respect to this relation. The psychical and the 
physical are incompatible only because we have made them so in the de- 
velopment of our scientific description of the universe. The distinction is 
a functional one, instrumental to the practical ends represented in their 
methodological demands. In view of such agreement, the discussion of 
the relation of the body to mind seems to be the discussion of a problem 
which cannot be a problem at all. Some thinkers, however, still hold to 
interaction, while others render allegiance to parallelism. Even those who 
advocate parallelism generally admit that consciousness is not a negligible 
factor. There must be Some ghost here which will not down. The author 
thinks that body (organism) must drop out of one's experience in the same 
way that mind does, and supports his conclusion by such neurological and 
pathological facts as cerebral localization and the alleged discovery that 
consciousness arises only in a circuit of at least five neurons involving the 
Golgi cell, type ii. Thus, the author's position is naturalistic, but not 
materialistic, since matter has disappeared and left process. If his argu- 
ments hold, 'reality' becomes a more inclusive term than 'experience,' 
existentially speaking, and the organism is more than the individual's ex- 
perience. The organism is not matter at all in the old metaphysical sense, 
but is in the same complex evolving world with the rocks and trees and air 
and water. It is a matter of function and process. 

T. Nakashima. 

The Psychology of Mysticism. E. Boutroux. Int. J. E., XVIII, 2, pp. 

182-195. 

Mysticism consists in seeing with the eyes of the soul, and manifests 
itself most essentially in ecstacy. The starting-point of its development is 
an aspiration towards the Good, which the heart demands and which the 
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mind cannot conceive. In the mystic this state is profound and lasting, 
and the soul gradually forms an idea of the object of its aspiration. The 
second phase is an effort to convert the idea into feeling. The means em- 
ployed are purification and asceticism. The third state, called ecstacy, is 
the reunion of the soul with her object, and manifests itself through the feel- 
ing of love. To love is added the intuition of intelligence. The true 
order of events, however, is the inverse of the order in which they appear 
to the immediate consciousness. The fourth phase is a return upon the 
former life, and a new orientation as regards both judgment and conduct. 
In the fifth phase, the supernatural life must be developed and realized in 
all its fullness. Investigated from the mystic's point of view,, subjectively, 
several observations may be made. Beneath the conscious there is the un- 
conscious, more and more accessible to a consciousness which methodically 
and with increasing intensity searches out the ultimate causes of our 
thoughts and the most secret springs of our actions. By experimentation 
the mystic attempts to convert the abstract idea of certain feelings into a 
reality of the soul ; for feelings are primitive, knowledge is dependent 
and comes afterward. God is divine grace present within ourselves ; grace 
becomes liberty superior to all temporal conditions ; and liberty is love. 
This ideal love is the foundation of being and the substance of ourselves. 
Viewed objectively, the phenomena of mysticism seem referable to two 
affections of the mind, — to auto-suggestion and mono-ideism. These affec- 
tions are not, however, always pathological, but are definite conditions of 
existence for every man who reflects. The absolute value of mysticism 
depends upon the value of the idea which the mystic presents to conscious- 
ness as its supreme and exclusive object. Psychology discovers two prob- 
lems in mysticism : Is there, beside an individual life, a universal life 
also ? What is the relation between them, and how can the second be fully 
realized ? Certain mystics hold to the abolition of the individual life ; 
others make the condition of the universal life the enlargement of the 
bounds of individual consciousnesses until they mutually interpenetrate. 

F. A. Peek. 

Essai sur l' histoire naturelle des idees. Maurice Millioud. Rev. Ph., 

XXXIII, 2, pp. 1 13-144. 

We need a history of mind which can trace the common mental attitudes 
of the principal historical epochs. But, in order to know the mind of 
an epoch, one must know the movements, interests, habits, and aspirations 
which compose it. One must know, moreover, the laws of mental combi- 
nation. There may, indeed, be mental types, natural correlations of psy- 
chic elements ; and to determine some of these would illuminate moral 
history. Now of all these correlations ideas are indices ; yet not all ideas 
are such indices. Again, ideas play a more or less important part in men- 
tal syntheses ; a false idea, however, can perform this function as well as 
a true idea ; a false idea can be a protection and a rallying sign. We 
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must admit that ideas have a logical value which makes their truth, and a 
psychological value which makes their action, and their truth is no more the 
measure of their action than their action is of their truth. That is why 
the history of ideas should be connected with the history of minds. In 
the same mind one finds strange unions of opposed principles ; one meets, 
for instance, Christian anarchists and humanitarian pessimists. But the 
psychological function of ideas is obviously far more complex than their 
logical function. It is not even certain that the manifestations of an idea 
in diverse epochs form a series with transitions. But it is certain that the 
soul always presents a connection of parts of which ideas are indices ; so 
that ideas are not merely connected externally by association, but internally 
and more profoundly, and the terms of the relations are often uncon- 
scious : affective tendencies, intellectual, social, and habitual reactions, 
which we can in a measure classify, becoming mental types, but these psy- 
chic groups have, of course, less fixity than animal species. 

C. West. 

De V intuition dans V acte de V esprit. Georges Dwelshauvers. Rev. 

de Met., 16, I, pp. 55-65. 

All thought is the analysis of intuition. The state of intuition is emotive ; 
the unity of the mental act is not a logical, but a pre-logical unity. It is 
doubtful whether the affirmation of the object can dispense with intuition 
and manage with purely logical conditions. The unity of the object implies 
the unity of the affirmation which posits it. Every object is at the same time 
a subject. This is valid not only of animate objects, but also of all others. 
One might endeavor to explain this by means of the categories, by placing 
personality among them. As a matter of fact, the categories are the laws 
of representation ; they are inseparable from the thought of the object. 
Hence it is not the categories that posit the objects as subjects, but rather 
the intuitive acts themselves ; as if, at the moment of perceiving, the act 
of some other ego coincided with our own. The artist and the scientist may 
both spend long periods of thought-preparation and thought-elaboration ; 
but the act of recognition itself is a momentary flash, a sudden inner vision 
of the truth. Finally, the belief in the external world depends upon intuition. 
Reasoning transforms the concrete fact of intuition into a * phenomenon' of 
thought-analysis. Yet it is wrong to posit an irreducible opposition between 
intuition and reason ; the two can be complementary without contradicting 
each other. The mental act in its integrity is just as affective as it is rational ; 
it is intuitive, previous to its self-recognition by means of reflection. Crea- 
tion is no mere matter of abstract reasoning ; it always contains an irre- 
ducible basis of emotion and intuition. We affirm the external world, be- 
cause, in perceiving it, we create it anew. Analysis starts from and ends 
in intuition. The vision of genius is the supreme affirmation of the things 
and of itself ; it is creation ; it is belief and intuition all in one. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 



